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CHRIST CHURCH, EPISCOPAL. 
SALEM STREET, BOSTON. 

The corner stone of this Church was laid 
April 15th, 1723, by the Rev. Samuel 
Miles, minister of King’s Chapel, and the 
building was opened for public worship De- 
cember 29, 1733, by the Rev. Timothy 
Cutler, D. D. This Church contains a set 
of eight bells, (the only péal in the city) 
which were put up in 1744. These bells 
about Christmas time, delight the ears of 
the people of the north part of the city with 
their sweet sounds of sacred music. 





Narrative. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE GOOD AUNT.—NO. I. 

Ben felt somewhat lonely when Arthur 
and Nelson were gone. He loved play 
very much, and he liked company; so he 
sat by the window for some time and thought 
it was rather dull. Presently he heard the 
sound of the men wetting their scythes in 
the meadow where they were making hay. 
He seized his hat and whistled for his dog 
Caper, and in a few minutes they were 
both tumbling amongst the new sweet 
hay. Ben would throw an armful of clo- 
ver over Caper, and Caper would bark and 
shake himself until he got clear of it, and 
then he would jump upon Ben, and they 
would both roll together upon the grass. 
When they got tired of this, Ben went to 
the place where his father was sitting upon 
a bench under a tree, overseeing his work- 
‘men. His father consulted him upon sev- 
eral subjects; as to whether he thought the 
grass which was cut the day before was 
sufficiently dried to be taken into the barn; 
and whether he would advise the men to 
keep’on mowing or to stop and rake the 
new grass which was already down. Ben 
did not know whether his father really plac- 
ed any value upon his opinion; but when 
he said that he thought the hay ought to be 
taken into the barn, he observed that his 
father gave orders to Tom White, his fa- 
vorite workman, to put the oxen tothe cart, 
and to begin to load the hay. Ben was glad 
of this for he liked to ride upon the top of 
a load of hay. But presently, he said, 
“Father, do you see that black cloud in 
the West? I think all the hands should 
stop mowing, and get in the hay as quickly 
as possible.” 

“You are right, Ben,” said his father, 
looking up. And he called in a loud voice 
to the men to stop mowing, and to go to 
raking up the hay. ‘‘ Where’s Arthur, 
and where’s Nelson? we must all help when 
a thunder cloud is rising.” 

‘They are gone away,” said Ben. 

**Gone away! I requested your mother 
to keep them at home this afternoon. 
Well, you Ben must mount the horse for 





the horse-rake. Go straight and steady.» 
You Tom White put a pair of horses to a 
waggon, and let Dick Randal take the cart 
and oxen. George Bliss and Tim Bennet, 
do you pitch on the hay. Billy Kilbour-do 
you follow the horse rake, and Blagden and 
Bates, and I, will work with hand-rakes. 
Now let us see what can be done by men 
who are in earnest.” 

When Ben saw the men taking hold and 
working with all their might, he became 
eager to help. As soon as the horse was 
harnessed, he sprang upon his back, and 
guided him so well that there was no delay. 
Every once in a minute or two the horse- 
rake turned over, and whenever it turned, 
there was a nice, heap of hay all ready for 
loading. The men pitched it into the 
carts, and then with hand-rakes collected 
the scattering portions. Every nerve was 
strained. Ben cheered the men, and ina 
short time two loads were safe in the barn. 
There was about two more upon the ground, 
and every body thought the rain would fall 
before they could secure it,*but they work- 
ed with right good will, and they had just 
got it under cover when the storm burst. 
“Well done boys,” said .Ben’s father. 
** Now let’s go to the house and rest our- 
selves.” : 

They went into the large, cool kitchen,: 
and rubbed and dried themselves. Ben. 


washed himself and then changed his clothes. 


for a clean, dry suit, and his mother set 
herself and the maids about preparing sup- 
per for the men. They had cold meat, and 
nice, white bread and butter, and currant 
pie; and Ben had a large bowl of bread 
and milk and strawberries. He thought he 
had never tasted any thing so good; and 
when his father praised him, and told him 
of how much use he had been, he felt much 
happier than if he had been at play. 

As evening drew on, he began to feel un- 
easy about his brother and cousin; and 
when he told his mother where they had 
gone she became very much alarmed. 
Seven, eight, nine o’clock came, and still 
no boys. Ben’s father requested Tom 
White and Dick Randal to go in search of 
them. Ben wished to go along and take 
Caper, and his father consented. They 
followed the road until they came to a hill 
which overlooked the Spectacle Pond. The 
moon had risen and shed alight upon every 
object, but there was nothing to be seen 
but the clear, bright water, and the rocks 
and woods which lay around it. Every 
thing was perfectly silent. They called 
aloud, and their voices were echoed back, 
but this was the only sound. ‘‘ What shall 
we do?” said Tom White. ‘ They are 
not here unless they are drowned.” 

Ben shuddered at the thought. ‘O! 
we must look ; we must go all around the 
pond. We must not go home without 
them. But, hark! there is Caper barking 
afar off on the way we came.” 

The men thought it was best to go and 
see what Caper was barking about. Ben 
ran on before, and when he came to the 
place he saw the two boys lying pale in the 


moonlight. ‘*O, thank Heaven!” mur- 
mured Arthur. ‘“‘I am so glad you are 
come.” 


The men came up and assisted the boys 
to their feet, and after much difficulty they 
succeeded in getting them home. When 
Ben’s mother saw the state the boys were 
in, she had a warm bath prepared into which 
they were put. Afterwards they went to 
bed and had drafts put upon their feet, and 
a bowl of hot catnip tea. This relieved 
Arthur, but he could not rest until he had 
obtained his mother’s forgiveness. “I did 


very wrong, dear mother; I was very un- 
happy ; will you forgive me?” 

His mother kissed him and forgave him, 
but she told him that there was another 
whom he had offended, whose forgiveness 
was more important than hers. 


He told 


* 


her that he had already begged forgiveness 
of God, and that he hoped he should in fu- 
ture obey all her commands. 

Nelson was awake all night. In the 
morning a physician was sent for, who pro- 
‘nounced him to be very ill indeed. His 
aunt watched over him with the greatest 
tenderness, and his cousins were all kind- 
ness and attention. When he began to get 
better, Ben would sit and read to him, and 
Arthur would bring him pictures, and flow- 
ers, and every thing which he thought 
would please him. One day, Ben’s mother 
was sitting in the room and sewing. Nel- 
son was well enough to sit up in the easy 
chair. He had grown much more gentle 
and docile than he used to be. He had 
been sitting for a long time without speak- 
|.ing, and he looked very grave and thought- 
fui. At last, he said, ‘‘ Aunt, what are you 
working at?’ 

“* T am mending your clothes, Nelson.” 

“Why are you putting all my clothes in 
such order? ‘The place you are sewing 
upon hardly needs mending yet.” 

‘As soon as you are well enough, you 
are to go home.” 

“Why am I to go home?” said Nelson. 

His aunt replied very gravely, though her 
voice was low and kind, ‘‘ When you came 
here, Nelson, I hoped to do you good, and 

-to make you happy. I wished to be a 
mother to you, but you have seemed insen- 
sible ‘to my kindness; you have several 
times disobeyed me, and you have tried to 
weaken my influence over my own children. 
| Lam sorry for you, poor motherless boy as 
you are; but | cannot risk the welfare of 
my own dear boys by longer exposing them 
to your influence.” 

Nelson burst into tears. ‘‘ Oh! my aunt, 
my kind, good ‘aunt,’’ said he, ‘I am go- 
ing to be better ; 1 have been thinking about 
it every day and every night that | have 
been lying here. ‘T'ry me; try me for one 
month ; 1 am afraid 1 shall never be good if 
you send me away. Only say that I may 
stay one month longer. I want to show 
you that I am determined to do better.” 

Arthur and Ben both begged their moth- 
er to keep Nelson for a while longer, and 
she consented. It is not an easy thing to 
cure bad habits all at once. Yet for the 
encouragement of those who have been ill- 
trained, and who wish to break themselves 
of these faults, we will write another num- 

‘ber, showing what success Nelson had in 
his attempts to become a good boy. s.s. A. 











Religion. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE LONE ONE COMFORTED. 


“Come ye disconsolate, where’er you languish, 
Come at the shrine of God fervently kneel, 
Here bring your wonded hearts, here tell your 
anguish, 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal.” 
Seated in a shady bower, was a youthful 
maiden, clad in robes of the deepest mourn- 
ing. She was evidently affliction’s child. 
Sorrow and disappointment had been her 
nearest companions, for many a day. The 
liue of health had fled from her cheek, 
and her dark eyes, though they might once 
have shot forth a bright and joyous radiance, 
were dimmed, their lustre had faded. 
Nought seemed to attract her attention ; 
not all the works of nature, which lay 
stretched out around her, in all their inimi- 
table beauty—for what earthly, can cheer 
the gloom, or relieve the despondency, of a 
heart made sad by oft repeated bereave- 
ments. Her harp stands by her side un- 
jouched ; for she cannot draw from tbat in- 
strument, with trembling hand, the full and 
rich strains of music once so enchanting, 
—they breathe to her ear, nought but 














sounds of woe. They bring back to her 
vision forms of other days—days, when a 
fond father counciled and welcomed her— 
when a mother ever dear and lovely, cheer- 
ed her on her bright and joyous pathway, 
with a smile—a sister, who was always by 
her side, sharing all her joys and sorrows, 
with all a sister’s tenderness; and friends 
too-—but they are visions only, they have 
all perished, they live only in remem- 
brance. 

Tear follows tear in rapid succession 
down her pale cheek. A sigh heaves her 
bosom. At length her grief finds utterance 
in words. ‘‘ Yes, I am alone, alone,’ she 
echoes that its moaning may reach her 
heart to its very depths. But it was not al- 
ways thus. No, friends I once had, and 
dear friends, too. A father, mother, and 
sister—would that they had longer stayed, 
to cheer nie by their presence. But they 
have all gone, tothe “ home of the slumber- 
ing dead.” Never, again, shall I view 
them in this land of mortality. People 
there have been, calling themselves 
*« friends,” and I believed them, little think- 
ing their unmeanihg flattery came from in- 
sincere hearts. But never shall I be duped 
by deceitful words again. 

*O for one true, one tried, one faithful 
friend, to whom I might unbosom all my 
sorrows ; O death! why did ye sweep them 
all on to the grave. ‘‘ Dark diappoint- 
ment, and chilling neglect,” surround me. 
My bosom seems almost bursting with an- 
guish. The bright birds may sing as joy- 
ously as they used to, the breezes may sigh 
as sweetly, all nature look lovely, but they 
bring no joy to my troubled bosom.” 

She opens‘a Bible, the last gift of a sis- 
ter departed, and is apparently deeply en- 
gaged in reading its sacred pages. Now, 
and again, she clasps her hands, and raises 
her tearful eyes to heaven, as if in prayer. 
A holy calmness has overspread her fea- 
tures. Peace, seems written upon her fore- 
head. O yes, ye sorrow stricken ones, 
open your Bibles, there shall ye find a 
‘balm in Gilead, a physician there,” there 
shall ye bathe your weary souls, “in foun- 
tains of living water,” ‘ fountains whereof 
make glad the city of our God ’’—there 
shall ye find, the “ friend of the friendless.”’ 
Ye shall be guided by a light, that will 
point you safely to the throne of God, to 
the haven of eternal rest. 

She shuts her Bible, raises her hands and 
her eyes to heaven, and murmurs, “ I thank 
Thee, my Father, for this blessed volume in 
which “life and immortality, are brought 
to light.” That sorrowful, sin stricken 
man, may be guided by its blessed precepts, 
to the path that leads toeternal rest. That 
weary travellers may drink, from fountains 
of living water. Keep me by thy grace, 
that I faint not on my journey to heaven. 
Preserve me through life, and after death, 
receive me to glory, for thy Son’s sake.” 

E. H. 


RRR RR een ee 


LAME CHARLES. 

The following extract, taken from the “ Sequel 
to Rolling Ridge,” corresponds to the reality in 
human experience. Its counterpart will be 
found in the heart of many a bereaved parent. 


It was about a year before his death, that 
lame Charles, after sitting long by the side 
of his mother, playing with the little hands 
of his baby-sister in the cradle, sleeping, 
and leaning back into her lap his head, and 
saying nothing for a long time, at last look- 
ed up into her sweet face, bent on him with 
the fond smile and tender interest of the 
mother, whose heart goes throb, throb, 
throbbing, for her own poor lad, and said, 
“« Mother ?” 

“My Boy?” 

‘I can’t, you know, mother, play out in 
the open street with the boys, and take 
their comfort.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








““No; you are not able to, Charles.” 

“* But I am not wholly deprived of hap- 
piness.”’ 

“‘T am glad you have many pleasures and | 
objects to relieve the tedium of life.” 
‘Yes, mother, and the happiest of my 

moments are when I think of heaven.” 

The mother’s hand trembled, and her 
nature, softened by long sympathy with the 
dear boy that was to be an angel, denied 
eoncealment longer, and she bowed over 
her pale lad and sobbed. 

‘‘T shant’t, mother, be lame there.” 

The mother struggled to reply, “No, 
my dear; and God will there wipe away 
all tears from our eyes, for there shall be no 
more occasion for sorrow. You make me 
exceedingly happy.” 

“Well, mother, you remember when I 
was so poorly, awhile since, that Aunt Mary 
called to see me, and once you know we 
had a long talk together.” 

“Yes, I do remember it well.” 

“From that time I have had a great deal 
of sweet peace in my heart. She talked 
with me along time about heaven, and of 
Jesus Christ, and how he came down to die 
for sinners; she spoke of good people, of 
good boys and girls, who had gone to dwell 
in glory. She told me that God would hear 
children’s prayers, as well as grown people’s, 
and that when any were in distress of body 
or mind, he would be as a kind physician 
to then, and heal them or comfort them. 
‘* And now,” said she, “‘ my dear Charles, 
God loves to have the afflicted pray to 
him, and he will delight to hear your 
prayers, and answer them.” 

** But,’”’ said I; “I am lame, and can’t 
kneel down in prayer.” 

‘* Well,” she answered, “ although your 
body is so much afflicted that you cannot 
bend your knee to him, yet that is not ne- 
cessary in order to have God hear you; 
‘God looketh on the heart.” If the heart 
feels any thing, if it has any wish, God 
knows it. Now, in your chair, or on your 
bed, by night or by day, any where, and at 
any time, you can lift up your heart to him, 
and he will hear you.”” Oh, mother, that 
was a most comforting word and talk to me.” 

“It was, it was, my Charles; I have al- 
ways thought so, and am happy to have you 
tell me so freely all your feelings. I can 
now, I trust, commit you, my dear son, to 
the kind love of a better parent than I have 
been, and he will do by you and by me as 
shall be for our good and his own glory.” 
And the boy kissed his mother’s eyes which 
were swollen with tears. bd ° 

It was on a Saturday, about 12 months 
after this, as the sun went down in the far 
off horizon, that a pale and beautiful moth- 
er sat at a window which looked out on 
God’s own glorious sun, and on the sweet 
scenery of the earth and sky. She had 
been that day to the grave of her little lame 
boy, gone up to heaven, and many tears had 
fallen there—and now they were hardly re- 
strained, though she murmured forth a 
prayer, “Thy will, my Father, be done. 
Thou hast not robbed me, but enriched 
me; for thou hast taken the pale boy home 
* to thyself.” 

Catharine thus mused on her dear boy, 
gone home to God, until her sister Amelia, 
unobserved till then, approached her. To 
the shadows of the evening they held sweet 
intercourse, and soothed and tranquilized 
their hearts in meditations on the ways, and 
truth, and goodness of Him, who smiteth 
sore and bindeth up. 

“This world is less to me, my dear 
Amelia, than once it was ; half my thoughts 
live only in heaven. There, the ever pres- 
ent and perfect holds its immutable way, 
and my soul often longs with a desire that 
dies not ever wholly out, to participate in 
the scenes and glories of the upper temple 
of my God; there, where the dear child, 
born of celestial love, has been taken. Is 
not the hope of heaven tranquilizing to the 
spirit even when afflictions come like waves 
to overflow one ?” 

“Tt is this hope, my friend, that alone 
can reconcile one tothe trials of life. It is 
this, which far exceeds all earthly hopes, 
cheers one in the day of despondency, and 
points onward to a time of reward and 
blessing.” 

“Well, teach me, dear sister Kate, to do 
as you do; to live as well for heaven as 
earth; and then in the hour of my trial, I 
shall be like you supported.” 

“May God, my dear and early friend, 
teach you, for he alone can truly bind us 

> himself.” : 





THE LOST CHILD. 


What a beautiful sight,—that dear little 
boy, upon his knees, with his folded hands, 
and his dark eyes raised to heaven! Hark! 
he is praying under that high, broad oak, 
‘““O God! have pity, have pity on me!” 
and the tears are following each other down 
his cheeks. 

He was chasing a beautiful butterfly, anu 
it led him on, over the fields and through 
the groves, far away into the woods. At 
last he thought of his mother, and turned, 
to run back again to the village, but lost 
the path, and could not find his way out of 
the forest. So he falls upon his knees—he 
was a very pious and lovely little boy—and 
prays that God will direct him to his moth- 
er once again. A farmer, just returning 
from his work, hears a voice, and going in 
its direction, discovers the sweet little 
stranger, as he is seen in the picture, and 
is melted to tenderness by his plaintive 
prayer. 

The rest of the beautiful story, you may 
learn, by obtaining at 1 Cornhill, that: pret- 
ty little book, called ‘‘ The lost Child.” 

But remember this, children, wheneygr, 
you are in difficulty or danger, always seek 
the blessing and protection of God. He 
heard the prayer of théliffléTost Louis, and 
He sent to his rescue this: good and pious 
farmer. “ They that seek me carly shall 
Jind me.” —S. S. Messenger. 








Morality. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE DISOBLIGING BOY. 


Some folks who are very disobliging, are 
not aware of it. Now there was Sam 
Hobbs, as pleasant a fellow as any in the 
school. He was a good scholar, diligent 
and studious, and always ready to join a 
friend on an excursion of pleasure. He 
was not naturally disobliging, but he ac- 
quired the bad habit in this way. I’ve 
heard a boy many a time say, “lend me 
your knife, Sam, will you?” “TI can’t, 
for I haven’t any; and besides I want to 
use it myself,” he would reply; or if they 
said, “let me see »vur knife, Sam, will 
you?” he would take it out and show it to 
them, and then say, ‘There, you've seen 
it,” and then back he would put it in his 
pocket. He always refused in sucha pleas- 
ant way, that they were rarely if ever offend- 
ed, and it was a long time before they dis- 
covered how often he disobliged them. 

One day when he was absent from schocl, 
the boys had a public meeting, and agreed 
unanimously, that we would convince him 
how disobliging he was, and in such a way 
that he conld have no excuse for being an- 
gry. The next day when he-came, one vu! 
the first things he said was, ‘‘ where’s the 
lesson today?” “I can’t for I haven’t 
any; besides, I want to use it myself,” was 
the reply. He asked another, who holding 
the book open at such a distance that he 
could not read it, said, ‘there, you’ve seea 
it.” Every question that he asked, was ar- 
swered with one of his old answers, At 
length he began to grow angry; but when 
he got to his seat, and thought of it, he 
was surprised to think how often he had 
disobliged his friends; the fact was, he hai 
never thought of it before; but now hs 








eyes were opened, and he felt really sorry 





‘joke so’ far. 





that he had disobliged persons so much, 
and he determined not to be angry with his 
schoolmates, let them disoblige Aim, as much 
as they would. He tried not to ask them 
any question; but he constantly forgot it, 
and received for an answer to all his en- 
quiries, ‘‘ I can’t for I haven’t any ; and be- 
side I want to use it myself.” 

He came to school in the afternoon in 
great tribulation; he was at the head of his 
class in Arithmetic, and felt very anxious 
to remain there; but in his lesson of this 
day, there was a sum that he could not un- 
derstand. In vain he applied to one after 
another to explain it, but all the answer he 
got was, “I can’t for I haven’t any; and 
besides, I want to use it myself.” There 
was one scholar who came late; to him he 
applied, and to his great joy and surprise, 
his friend did the sum; but oh, provoking ! 
just as he reached his hand out for the 
slate, it was withdrawn, and the old words, 
“there you’ve seen it,” was the answer. 
He could bear it no longer ; but burst into 
tears. His schoolmates really liked him, 
and when they saw how badly he felt, they 
were very sorry that they had carried the 
After school they all came 
and shook hands with him, and told him 
why they did it. He acknowledged that he 
had .one wrong, and after that, he seldom 
refused to oblige a person, when it was pro- 
per; if he did, we had but to say—‘‘ I can’t 
for I haven’t any; besides, I want to use it 
myself,” and he would instantly oblige us. 

P. C. 








Nursery. 


The following communication was written by 
a little girl in Hartford, Conn. only eleven years 
old.— Christian Secretary. 


THE LITTLE SCOTCH GIRLS. 


Now my young friends I am about to tell 
you a story of Scotland. You know I sup- 
pose where Scotland is situated, if you do 
not I will tell you. It is north of England, 
and divided trom it by the river Esk, and 
the Cheviot hills, and is far from us across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Scotland is divided 
into two parts—the upper parts are called 
the Highlands, and thé lower or southern 
parts are called the Lowlands. It was in 
the Highlands that these little girls resided 
at the commencement of my story, although 
their birth-place was in the Lowlands. 
Their parents were poor, and I must tell 
you how they came so. When Jessie and 
Helen (for those were their names) were 
quite infants their father was a rich Lord, 
called Lord Ronald, but very soon the Ro- 
man Catholics began to persecute the Pro- 
testants, and as Lord Ronald and his wife 


were Protestants, they had to flee away to | 
the Highlands (for they had lived in the | 


Lowlands before) and leave all their posses- 
sions behind them, and he was obliged to 
change his name and call himself Mc- 
Mourton. 

But I must now tell you my story of the 


little girls—they were twins, and were now | 


8 years of age. Jessie was the largest, and 
possessed the liveliest disposition; Helen’s 
features were beautiful, and her temper 
sweet. One day they asked their mamma 
if they might go and gather berries; their 
mother told them she was willing. They 
then wrapped their plaids around them and 


giving a parting kiss to their mother and 
infant brother, they were soon on their 
| way. They wandered along, plucking the 
| flowers and gathering berries, until their 
baskets were nearly full. They saw that 
the sun was declining, and hastened as they 
thought towards home, but in reality they 
were going farther from home, until at last, 
exhausted they sank down, Helen exclaim- 
ing, ‘ We are lost!” “Oh! no,” said Jes- 
sie, “‘ we will sleep under the shade of this 
oak tree to-night, and to-morrow we shall 
be able to find our way home.” ‘* Well,” 
said Helen, “ if we stay here, we ought just 
as much to say our prayers as we did when 
at home ;’’—so they knelt upon the green 
bank and said their simple evening prayers, 
They then folded their arms around each 
other, and sank into the refreshing slumber 
of childhood. 

While they are sleeping, we must return 
to their home. Their mamma thought that 
they had stayed unusually late, and know- 
ing that they would have come home had 
nothing detained them but gathering ber- 
ries and flowers,—as soon as her husband 
returned from his daily labors she desired 
him to go in search of them. He started 
immediately and ran over the bleak leas 
shouting the names of his beloved Jessie 
and Helen. But alas! he could not find 
them and he returned home sorrowing. He 
then went to several of the neighbors and 
desired them with himself to go again in 
search of his children. They did so, but 
with no better success. The little girls’ 
mother was greatly grieved, but she put her 
trust in her heavenly Father, and he was a 
friend to them as we shall shortly see. 
When Jessie and Helen awoke in the morn- 
ing, they felt much refreshed, and having 
said their morning prayers they again start- 
ed in quest of home, but they went farther 
away from it, and when about sundown they 
saw a hut or hovel, which when they came 
to it they gladly entered. 

Now it so chanced that the resident of 
this place was the forester, (that is the 
keeper of deer for a rich duke,) and as the 
forester had no wife, he carried them to his 
master. 

The Duke was struck with their singular 
beauty, and with the consent of his wife he 
adopted them for his own. He had one 
little girl, whose name was Flora; this lit- 
tle girl was rather older than Jessie and 
Helen—and she was quite sickly. She was 
very happy to see Jessie and Helen, as her 
sickly constitution proceeded from want of 
proper companions and exercise. In join- 
ing the little girls in out of door plays, she 
soon became a great deal better and at last 
entirely well. Jessie and her sister were 
treated the same as Flora, and the duke 
called them all his daughters. The sisters 
wanted nothing that could be granted, and 
they would have been very happy indeed 
had their parents and their brother been 
with them. The duke himself made great 
endeavors to find their parents, and he was 
not wholly without success, as I shall tell 
you presently. 

One cold snowy day a traveller was seen 
coming in the direction of the mansion of 
the duke—he looked quite cold and weary, 
and the duke, who was very hospitable, 
bade him walk in. He did so, and while 
he sat by the fire the duke asked him if he 
knew any thing of the parents of two little 
girls that were lost in the Highlands two or 
three.years before. The stranger told him 
that he did—that he was one of the neigh- 
bors that went in search of them when they 
were first lost. He then went on to tell his 
story of them ;—he told the duke how the 
little girls’ father had once been a rich lord, 
and lived in the Lowlands, and when the 
persecution of the Protestants broke out 
how they had fled for security to the High- 
| lands, and there lived in seclusion. The 
' duke told him that he had said enough ; the 
children were his nieces, their father his 
brother. He also. added, that as he had 
preserved his brother’s fine estate for him, 
and that as the Roman Catholics had done 
persecuting the Protestants, that his belov- 
ed brother and his family (whom he had 
mourned as dead,) should be reinstated in 
| their former dignity, and accordingly the 

next day he had the palace and grounds ar- 
| ranged as formerly. He then sent for his 
brother’s family, who came, although they 
knew not for what reason they were called 
thither. They were conducted in state to 
_ their, palace, and the meeting of the broth- 
| ers was truly affecting; but how much 
| more so when they brought to them their 
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dear children whom they thought forever 
lost. 

I have now only to add that they lived 
there the blessing of all the indigent people 
in the neighborhood, always remembering 
that in their poverty their heavenly Father 
had not forsaken them, but had blessed 
them in various ways, and so they thought 
that it belonged to them to do all in their 
power to people in the same condition. 
Jessie, Helen and Flora were good chil- 
dren, and when they grew up to be young 
ladies, proved to be great blessings to all 
who knew them. Thus we see that our 
heavenly Father orders all for the best, and 
we, who are weak mortals, ought not to 
murmur at his decrees. 8. E. L. 








Learning. 





SCHOOL TRIALS. 
Willie’s temper had become proof against 
any common provocation, even from one 
weaker and less wise than himself; and a 
dear little fellow he was, and dearly loved 
by all his friends, when his eighth birthday 
arrived. This period he had looked for- 
ward to with much impatience, for on this 
day he was to begin to go to school. He 
ran about in a delightful bustle of prepara- 
tion, getting his satchel furnished with pens, 
pencils, inkstand and slate. Little Sarah 
fluttered about with him, glad because he 
was glad, without reflecting that she was 
now to lose the playmate to whom she had 
become much attached. Everything was 
ready long before it was time to go. Never 
had the hands of the clock seemed to move 
so slowly. 

‘* Mother,” said Willie, after he had 
watched it in silence for a while, “I am 
afraid something is the matter with the 
clock. Will you see what the time is by 
your watch ?” 

The clock and the watch were perfectly 
agreed that it lacked an hour of school time. 
Willie felt as if they had conspired together 
to make him tardy. 

** Mother—I am sadly afraid I shall be 
late. Something may happen to detain me 
on the way. May I not set out now ?” 

“Oh no—it cannot take an hour to go 
half a mile! If you go now, you will get 
very cold before the school-room is open.”’ 

** But I am afraid I shall not be there in 
season. And I am afraid of a great many 
things. I do not know how I shall behave. 
I am sure I shall do something awkward, 
or perhaps wrong, because I am not used 
to being in school. I begin not to want 
to go.” 

“You must begin some time or other, 
you know.” 

“Yes. But many of the scholars of my 
age,—TI dare say, all of them,—have been 
to school always, and know a great deal 
more than I,—grammar, geography, and 
every thing!” 

“You have only to do what is required 
of you, in the best manner you can. You 
need not compare yourself with others.” 

“1 shall be laughed at.” 

“Possibly.” 

“* Well, it will not break any bones, as 
Becky says. But I wish I had always been 
to school. Don’t you wish so too, mother?” 

** You are not able to understand all my 
reasons for not sending you hitherto, but I 
am very far from regretting it. I am not 
at all anxious. I have nodoubt you will do 
very well.” 

‘* But I wish I knew grammar.” 

“7 think you speak more correctly than 
most children.” 

‘“*T mean— ” 

“T have taught you some things about 
grammar without your being aware of it. 
You are not going to study English gram- 
mar, even now.” 

‘Not if Mr. Benton wishes it ?” 

** As to that, you are to do every thing he 
tells you todo. You are his boy while you 
are in the school-room. If he tells you to 
walk on your head, you ought to try to do it.” 

Willie laughed at this, and remembered 
it long, from the whimsical way in which 
his mother expressed it. 

* And you must tell him the truth, as you 
would to me; the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

“Certainly, mother. Did you fear I 
should not?” 

*“* No, my dear Willie, but it may not be 
always easy. So be on your guard lest you 
should shrink from your duty.” 








*T’]l not shrink, mother ; not I! I shall 
think of you. Now you have made me feel 
again like going to school. There! It is 
nearly time now. Good bye, Mother! 
Good bye, Sarah.” 

** Good-bye ; be a good boy.” 

Willie felt quite humble, when he found 
himself in school, among fifty boys, all his 
superiors, at least im age. ‘There were some 
boys of eight years old, but not an urchin 
in the whole, including the idlers and 
dunces, who did not at first look down on 
him. The master, who had his hands full 


before he came, took very little notice of 


the new comer for two or three days. He 
merely put him into a class which was to 
begin the Latin grammar, and employed 
him in ciphering upon his slate. 

Some of the boys,—there are such in 
every school,—were more given to roguery 
than study. Tired of plaguing each other, 
they were glad of a new subject for teazing. 
Willie’s good temper was now very valua- 
ble to him. To all the little annoyances he 
met with, he opposed a never failing fund of 
good humor. 

School tricks of various sorts were play- 
ed off upon him. He bore it all so pleas- 
antly, that there was very little fun in tor- 
menting him. There was but one point on 
which he was sensitive—his ignorance. 
He was easily mortified, and occasionally a 
little out of temper, when reminded in a 
sneering manner that he was such an igno- 
ramus as never to have studied either gram- 
mar, or geography, nor ciphered on aslate, 
or on a blackboard. 

It was not long, however, before he be- 
gan to suspect that they were not so very 
much wiser than himself. 

A few of the younger boys were kicking 
their heels, perched on top of the fence, 
watching a game of base from which they 
were excluded by want of length of limb. 
Willie, not knowing what else to do with 
himself, climbed up, and began kicking his 
heels against the fence also. 

“Hurrah! Here’s Bill Rogers, says he 
never learned joggrephy,” cries one. 

*‘T have read some—lI have Parley’s Uni- 
ted States, and a little geography in my li- 
brary at home.” 

‘©, those are for little children, I sup- 
pose,” shouts another, with an insulting 
laugh. 

‘** P’ll bet you don’t know where Michili- 
mackinack is,” bawls ‘Tom. 

‘Nor you, nother,” returns Jim, which 
produced a burst of mirth, in which Willie 
joined with a very good relish. 

“JT say I do! It’s on Lake Erie, I be- 
lieve, or somewhere along there.” 

“*Q—’ta’nt nowhere’s along there.” 

“No ”—* No”—‘* No”—cried all the 
boys, but Willie. 

** Well, I suppose it is in the Gulf of 
Mexico, then.” 

“ In the Gulf of Mexico? I do not know 
where it is, but I read to my mother about 
it once ; they call it Mackinaw, and a mis- 
sionary lives there. I suppose he cannot 
live in the Gulf of Mexico.” 

** On an island, you fool,” cried Tom. 

** Perhaps it was,” said Willie, humbly, 
and coloring to the ears. 

‘“* Have you ever writ any cumpersition!” 
asked Tim. 

‘**T can write letters,’’ said Willie. 

‘*Q! that ain’t composition,” cried Tom. 

“Why, I believe it is, but it’s the easiest 
kind,’’ said Tim, with an air of superiority. 
“Tm going to write travels next week. 
That’s real hard.” 

** You write travels !” 

“Yes, travels. You couldn’t do it, 
cause you don’t know joggrephy enough. 
But you'll see. I'll read you mine. I’m 
going a journey to England.” 

‘* A journey? Do you not mean a voy- 
age?” 

“Vm going round by land.” 

At this Willie laughed so immoderately, 
that he fell off from the fence, and rolled on 
the grass. 

** Why, just as if they would have steam- 
ships, if you could go by land,” observed 
Tom. 

““Qh—it is a great way round by the 
north pole, somewheres. So you need not 
laugh, Bill; you don’t know nothing about 
the poles.” 

“{ know England is an island,” said 
Willie, sitting up, and composing himself. 
‘“*T have played with my travelling map of- 
ten enough, I hope, to know that, at least.” 

“Well. Suppose ’tis an island, it does 
not hinder my having a bridge.” 





“Over the Atlantic Ocean! 
shall die of laughing.” 

From such conversations as these, Willie | 
learned to feel himself less behindhand than 
he had supposed.— Willie Rogers. 
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Natural History. 





HOOPOE. 


This is a bird of passage, found in differ- 
ent parts, from the north of Europe to the 
south of Africa. It rarely continues long 
in any place, even in mild climates. It 
feeds on insects, especially such as are 
found in manure and filth on the ground. 
It builds its nest in hollow trees, and ruins, 
and lays six or seven eggs for a brood. The 
smell of its nest is very offensive, but it 
makes amends for this, in part, by its beau- 
tiful plumage. The breast and belly are 
white; the back, wings and tail are barred 
with black and white, and on it head it has 
a tuft or crest, of a double row of feathers, 
from an inch and a half to two inches in 
length, which it can erect and spread at 
pleasure ; these feathers are tipt with black. 
Its beak is long, slender, and a little hook- 
ed. Its name, Hoopoe, is said to be given 
it on account of its note. The Turks call- 
ed it by a name signifying the Messenger 
Bird; and the Swedes considered its ap- 
pearance ominous of war. 
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A CLOSE EMBRACE WITH A BEAR. 


A few years since, a gentleman from 
Cayuga county, between the Seneca and 
Cayuga lakes, New York, related the fol- 
lowing occurrence to Mr. Alexander Wil- 
son. ‘Mr. Wayborne, a farmer of the 
town of Ovid, in that county, went out one 
afternoon through the woods in search of 
his horses, taking with him his rifle, with 
the only load of ammunition he had in his 
house. On his return home, about an hour 
before dusk, he perceived a very large bear 
crossing the path; on which he fired, and 
the bear fell, but, immediately recovering 
his legs, made for a deep ravine, a short 
way a-head. Here Mr W. tracked him 
awhile by the blood ; but, night coming on, 
and expecting to find him dead in the morn- 
ing, he returned home. A little after day- 
break the next morning, taking a pitchfork 
and hatchet and accompanied by his son, a 
boy about ten or eleven years of age, he 
proceeded to the place in quest of the ani- 
mal. ‘The glen or ravine is eighty or nine- 
ty feet from the top of the banks to the bot- 
tom of the brook below; down this preci- 
pice a stream of three or four yards in 
breadth is precipitated in one unbroken 
sheet, and, forming a circular basin or 
pool, winds away among thick underwood 
below. After reconnoitering every proba- 
ble place of retreat, he at length discovered 
the bear, who had made his way up the 
other side of the ravine, as far as the rocks 
would admit him, and sat under a project- 
ing cliff, steadfastly eyeing the motions of 
his enemy. Wayborne desiring the boy to 
remain where he was, took the pitchfork, 
and, descending to the bottom, determined 
to attack him from below. The bear kept 
his position until he got within six or seven 
feet, when, on the instant of making a stab 
with the pitchfork, he found himself grap- 
pled by Bruin, and both together rolled 
down towards the pond at least 20 or 25 
feet, the bear munching his left arm and 
breast, and hugging him almost to suffoca- 


| of the night. 





tion. By great exertion he forced his right 


ne] 


arm partly down the bear’s throat, and in 


| that. manner endeavored to strangle him, 


but was once more hurled headlong down 
through the bushes, a greater distance than 
before, into the water. Here, finding the 
bear gaining on him, he made one desper- 
ate effort, and forced his head partly under 
water; and, repeating his exertions, at 
length weakened the animal so much, that 
calling to his boy, who stood on the cther _ 
side, in a state little short of distraction for 
the fate of his father, for the hatchet, he 
sunk the edge of it, by repeated blows, into 
his brain. Wayborne, though a robust, 
muscular man, was with great difficulty 
able to crawl home, where he lay for up- 
wards of three weeks suffering with his 
wounds, his left arm mashed from the shoul- 
der to the elbow into the bone, and his 
breast severely mangled. The bear weigh- 
ed upwards of 420 pounds.— Parley’s Mag. 
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THE DOG OF THE DESERT. 


A while ago, two parties met in that 
great and terrible wilderness where the 
children of Israel wandered forty years. 
One consisted of Americans, on their way 
from Mount Sinai to Jerusalem; the other 
were half-starved Arabs, from the heart of 
Arabia. In company with the Arabs was 
adog. He was a dog of the desert; but, 
for some reason, he chose to forsake his 
desert masters, and join the company from 
the new world. 

The next night his new master’s tent 
was pitched in a broad sandy valley. They 
had commended themselves to the care of 
its great Author, andlain down upon their 
carpets to sleep. Just then ‘the dog began 
to bark. Immediately the whole party were 
upon their feet. What was it that alarmed 
them? Among us the barking of a dog 
is not a frightful thing ; there are so many 
men passing to and fro, so many dogs to 
bark constantly, and so many other noises 
to respond to. But, in that vast solitude, 
hardly a cricket’s voice broke the silence 
And what men could be 
moving there, except lawless robbers prowl- 
ing for their prey? Just in that vicinity, 
not many years before, a company had 
been robbed, and several persons slain. 

Such thoughts as these led the travellers 
to join their experienced guides in the con- 
clusion, that robbers were hovering around 
their encampment; and they thought that 
God had sent the desert dog to warn them 
of their danger. The night was spent 
watching ; but He to whom they had com- 
mended themselves guarded: them, and no 
robbers appeared. But, as they took down 
their tent, and moved off from the ground in 
the morning, the fresh tracks of a hyena 
were discovered, passing through the val- 
ley, in which they had spent the night. 

They cherished the more carefully their 
faithful sentry, and he adhered to them till 
they reached Jerusalem. There he disap- 
peared. But he had done his work. The 
travellers had safely entered the holy 
city.— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 
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SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tue Curysaxis. 

There are probably a great many of our read- 
ers who have never seen a Chrysalis ; and many, 
no doubt, who do not even know what a Chry- 
salis is. And yet it is not by any means an un- 
common thing. At this seasou of the year, one 
can hardly take a walk in the country without 
seeing one. So common, however, is it to ne- 
glect the study of nature, that the most curious 
and wonderful operations are constantly going 
on, direetly under our eyes, without attracting 
our attention. 

We have often recommended to our young 
friends the study of natural history, because the 
observation of the habits of animals is full of va- 
luable lessons, teaching us to estimate rightly 
the extraordinary provisions and most abundant 
resources of a creative Providence, and enabling 
us the better to appreciate our own dependence, 
in common with the insect which flutters its lit- 
tle hour in the summer sun, upon that Being, in 
whose scheme of existence the humblest as well 
as the highest creature has its destined purposes. 

In many respects the study of insects is one of 
the most delightful branches of natural history ; 
and it would be well for every child to give at 
least sufficient atte j 
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sects as objects of interest and curiosity, and not 
to be afraid of them. It is a commonand a mis- 
taken practice to teach children to treat all in- 
sects as if they were dangerous, and of course 
to be destroyed, or avoided with horror. They 
should rather be made acquainted with their 
true nature and habits, and be taught “to avoid 
those which are really noxious—to admire all— 
to injure none.” Caterpillars, which often trod- 
den upon and destroyed, as they are seen creep- 
ing about, if permitted to live, perhaps but a few 
days, would undergo a transformation, acquire 
wings, and become a beautiful butterfly, sport- 
ing in the air, and charming us with its gay ap- 
pearance. 

There is hardly anything in nature more won- 
derful than the change which takes place from 
the caterpillar to the butterfly. The interme- 
diate state is called the chrysalis state ; and it is 
this which it is our present object to describe. 
A chrysalis is w hat any of our readers, who are 
so fortunate as to reside in the country, may see, 
about this time of the year, hanging apparently 
by a slight thread, to some wall, or fence, or lit- 


tle bush. In a recent walk we discovered one 


suspended from a blade of grass, which we cut 
off carefully, and are preserving it, in order that 
we may witness its transformation into its but- 
terfly state. 


We annex a drawing of it, as it 
still hangs upon the grass, appear- 
ing to be lifeless, but destined in a 
short time to undergo another 
change, and put on life anew in the 
more fascinating form of a butter- 
fly, with elegant painted wings, 
sust@ining itself a whole day in the 
air, and rivalling the flight of birds, 
and the brilliancy of the peacock. 
The ancients were so struck with 
the transformation of the butteffly, and its revi- 
val from a seeming temporary death, that they 
considered it an emblem of the soul ; and in the 
allegorical sculptures of the Greeks, the butterfly 
is introduced as an emblem of immortality. 

A caterpillar, when about to change into a 
chrysalis, Seale away from the plant on which it 
has been feeding, and finds some secluded place 
where it may undergo its transformation unmo- 
lested. It then begins to weave a little button 
of silk, composed of threads so fine that they can 
hardly be distinguished with the naked eye. 
When it has finished this—which is made to ad- 
here very firmly to the wood, or whatever sub- 
stance the caterpillar may have fixed upon for 
its work—it turns round and thrnsts into it its 
hinder pair of legs, which are furnished with a 
number of little hooks. * Having fastened these 
hooks securely in, the caterpillar swings into the 
air and hangs with its head downwards. The 
next step in the curious process is, to throw off 
its skin, This is a tedious and very likely a 
painful operation, in which the caterpillar is en- 
gaged the greater part of a day, and sometimes 
two days. Three days ago we picked up a 
large red and black caterpillar, which we carried 
into the house, and placed where it could effect 
its transformation. In the course of the first day 
it had made its silk button and suspended itself 
from it. On the third day, and while we are 
writing this, it has thrown off its skin and assum- 
ed the chrysalis form. From its struggling dur- 
ing the progress of the change, we may judge 
that the operation is a painful one. 

The old skin is first broken or burst open at 
the head of the caterpillar, and is finally all 
thrown off together, even the legs by which the 
caterpillar ‘is suspended from the silk button. 
The part of the process which is most worthy of 
admiration, is the manner in which the crysalis, 
when it is detached from the skin, attaches itself 
anew to the silk button. This it does by seiz- 
ing the skin, before it is finally cast off, between 
two of the rings of its body, as with a pair of 
pincers, and then stretching its body till its tail 
reaches the silk button. In the tail are a num- 
ber of very small hooks, similar to those in the 
legs of the caterpillar, by which it first hangs. 
These hooks are fixed firmly into the meshes of 
the silk button, and the chrysalis swings secure, 
as it had before done, in the caterpillar state. 
After hanging in this way a few weeks, it again 
bursts its prison house, and comes out a but- 
terfly. 

Different caterpillars have different methods 
of forming the chrysalis, Some not only fix 
themselves by the tail, in the manner we have 
described, but also throw around their bodies a 





selected, and thus it hangs in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Others, like the silk worm, spin a cover- 
ing around their bodies, and formacocoon. All 
illustrate the wonderful works of God in crea- 
tion, and to the reflecting mind, are irresistible 
proof of the existence of a great Designer and 
Architect, and Preserver of the Universe, whose 
power is infinite, and who, as Dr. Paley observes, 
“had in his creative mind the production of 
beauty as much in painting a butterfly as in giv- 
ing symmetry to the human form.” A. 





BR SS By ace) eee 
THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. IX. 
Tue New Hearr. , 

A great man came to Jesus by night, to be 
taught. He was a ruler among the Jews. He 
told Jesus that he knew he was a teacher come 
from God; and he wanted to learn something 
from him. For, though he was a great man, he 
was not too proud to learn. 

Jesus told him that nobody could be saved 
without being born again. But the man won- 
dered at what he said, and asked how any one 
could be born when he was old. Jesus told him 
that no one could be saved without being born 
of water and of the Spirit. You will say, “I 
don’t know what that means.” It is not strange 
that you should not know; for this great man 
did not know what Jesus meant. But Jesus 
once thanked God that he had hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes. God can show even a little child 
what it means. 

But how can we be born of the Spirit? I can- 
not tell how it is. I can only tell what change 
it makes in any one to be born of the Spirit. 
Christ told Nicodemus that it was like the wind. 
f It blows, and you hear it; but you cannot see 
where it comes from, nor where it goes to. But 
you can tell what it does, You can see the trees 
and the grass waving before it. So the Holy 
Spirit can put thoughts into your mind and 
feelings into your heart, when you cannot tell 
where they came from. Though you cannot see 
the Holy Spirit, nor tell how it is that he affects 
your hearts, you can tell what he does, just as 
you can see what the wind does. The Bible 
tells us what kind of feelings he works in our 
hearts. He shows us first, that we have bad 
hearts. He shows us that we du wt love God 
nor obey him. He makes us feel that we are sin- 
ners. ‘I'hen he shows us how angry God is to- 
wards those who disobey him. He makes us 
feel that God would do right to punish us forev- 
er for our sins, Then he shows us how God 
can forgive sins for Christ’s sake, and yet be 
true to his threatenings against sinners, because 
Christ has suffered in the place of them that trust 
in him. Then he helps us trust in Christ. Then 
we love Christ, and fear to do any thing that is 
displeasing to God. 

When we have such feelings as 1 have des- 
cribed, then we know that we have been born of 
the Spirit of God. This is what is sometimes 
called a NEW HEART. This is what we mean, 
when we tell you that you must have a new 
heart > 


“ 








ut, how can I have the Holy Spirit, to 
change my heart?” Does any one ask this 
question? Jesus says, “Ask, and it shall be 
given you.” “But will he give me any thing 
that I ask for?” If you ask with right feelings 
for any thing that he sees it best for you to have, 
he will give it you. If you ask any thing of 
| your parents, which they know it would be for 
your good to have, would they refuse to give it ? 
Certainly not, if they were able to get it for you. 
But God is able to give you all things. Jesus 
says, “If ye, then, being evil, know how to give 
good things to your children, how much more 
| shall your heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit 
| to them that ask him.” 

God is more willing to give you his Holy Spi- 

rit than parents are to give good things to their 
| children. He loves you more than they do. He 
| loves you so much, that he sent his Only Begot- 

ten Son into the world, that they that believe in 
| him might be saved. And, do you think he will 
not give you his Holy Spirit, as he has promised, 
if you ask him? 

“ But how must I ask ” In the first place, you 
| must be in earnest. Would your parents give 
| you a rich present, if you should ask for it in 
such a way, as to show that you did not care for 
it? You cannot expect God will give you his 
Holy Spirit, if you ask in such a way as to show 








desire the Holy Spirit to make you holy, so that 


| that you do not truly desire it. And you must 
girdle of silk, which binds it firmly to the spot 


| for he does not understand about placing the 
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yon may be like God. Besides this, you must | 
believe what God says, and not doubt in your ! 
mind that he will do what he has promised ? 

When Nicodemus wondered at what Jesus | 
said, he told him, that, as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so the Son of Man 
must be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in | 
him might not perish but have everlasting life. 
When the children of Israel were in the wilder- 
ness, they got tired of the way in which God | 
was leading them, and wanted to go back into 


Egypt. God was displeased with them for this; | 
for he had been very kind to them, in bringing | 
them out of Egypt, where they were slaves, and | 
feeding them with manna. And to punish them, 
he sent fiery flying serpents among them; and 
they bit the people, so that many of them died. 
Then they were sorry for what they had done, 
and asked Moses to pray for them. And the 
Lord told Moses to make an image of the ser- 
pents, and put it up on a pole where they could 
see it; and every one that looked on it should 
be cured of the bite of the serpents. And those 
that were bitten raised their eyes to the image 
on the pole, and were cured. 

But sin is worse than the bite of a serpent. 
The bite of a serpent might kill the body ; but 
sin kills the soul. Now, as the brazen serpent 
was raised up on the pole, so Christ was,raised 
up on the cross ; and every one that feels that 
sin is killing his soul, may look on him and live. 
But how can you look on him, now that he is in 
heaven? You have heard about his dying on 
the cross—believe it, and trust in him to save 
your soul. That will be looking to him. N. 








Variety. 
SCORN TO BE UNJUST. 

A boy named James, was once sent from 
home, by his father, to carry a heavy basket to 
another house. 

His little brother was to go with him, to help 
hin. 

‘They put a pole under the handle of the bas- 
ket, and then they took hold of the pole, one at 
each end. 

While they were getting it ready, James said 
to himself, My little brother does not understand 
about placing the pole. 

If the hanale of the basket comes just across 
the middle of it, then it will be just as heavy for 
him as for me. 

But if I slip the basket over nearer to him, his 
side will be heavier, and mine will be lighter. 

He will carry more than half of the load, while 
I shall not carry half. 

He will not know that there is any difference, 





pole. 
; But yet I will not. I should be nnjust, if I 
were to do so; and | will not be unjust. 

Then James slipped the basket over nearer io 
his own end of the pole ; and so he had to carry 
more than half. 

Thus he had a heavier load; but he had the 
satisfaction of feeling that he was not unjust; 
and that more than made him compensation. 

Bumstead’s Secund Reading Book. 


GOD IN THE TEMPEST. 


Such a dazzling flash of lightning! And 
instantly a peal of thunder, which told with pow- 
erful emphasis of the wonders of electricity! 
Can these things be produced by chance ? 

The infidel saw the bright flash, and heard 
the roar of Heaven’s artillery. He did not dare 
to scoff at the Deity, for it is a terrible thing to 
deny the Author of the elements when they are 
out in ther strength. 

The rain ceased to fall, the moon came forth 
in beauty, the stars kept peaceful vigils over 
all who slept. ‘The infidel was looking out upon 
the lake. Bright satellites reflected in that vast 
mirror seemed as diamonds scattered on a sable 
pall. He who rejected God before men, dared 
not in his solitude to rail at Deity, for it is such 
an impious thing to deny the power of the Al- 
mighty, when the winds and the waves were 
hushed at his bidding. 








A PILL YOR A DUELLIST. 


An apothecary having refused to resign his 
seat at a theatre to an officer’s lady, the officer 
feeling himself much insulted, sent him a chal- 
lenge. The apothecary was punctual at the 
meeting, but observed, that not having been ac- 
customed to shoot, he had to propose a new way 
of settling the dispute. He then drew from his 
pocket a pill box, and taking from thence two 
pills, thus addressed his antagonist: “As a 
man of honor, Siz, you certainly would not wish 
to fight me on unequal terms, here are, therefore, 
two pills ; one composed of the most deadly poi- 
son, the other perfectly harmless ; we are, there- 
fore, on equal ground, if we each swallow one ; 
you shall take your choice, and I promise faith- 
fully, to take that which you leave.” Itis need- 
less to add, that the affair was settled bya 
hearty laugh. 





BLOWING AT THE KEY-HOLE. 
A Washingtonian tells us that he had no idea 


' that he was a drunkard, until one night he had 


been drinking very freely, and on entering his 
house and finding no light, he inquired of his 
wife, who was in bed, whether there was any 
fire, and on receiving an answer in the affirma- 
tive, he groped around until he found the bel- 
lows, and went to blowing. After exhausting 
much time and patience, and not procuring ei- 
ther light or heat, he called upon his wife for 
assistance, who, when she arrived found him 


| laboring away at the keyhole of the door, through 


which the moon shone, and which he had mis- 
taken for a large coal af fire—T'emp. Herald. 





A Poetry. ; 











FAITHFUL FIDO. 


Fido, I know there are but few 
Who love me half so well as you; 
There’s Anna, likes me when I play, 
And Susan when I’m very gay. 

But when I’m sick and all alone, 
And all my playfellows are gone, 
Beside my couch will Fido stay, 
And leave the others at their play. 


Now Jane and Mary, when I’m well, 
And stories and conundrums tell, 

Will sit with me whole happy hours ; 
And when we go to look for flowers, 
Arthur and George will walk with me, 
And gather from the highest tree 

The clustering blossoms for my hair, 
And brother John will place them there. 


They all are gone—yes—every one! 
I hear their footsteps as they run, 
I hear each light and mirthful tone— 
How sad I feel,—left all alone ! 
My faithful dog they call away, 
But by my couch will Fido stay. 
In vain they whistle ; moumfully 
He lays him down to watch by me. 
“ Two Half Dollars,’? Published by Tappan & Dennet. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE DYING DRUNKARD. 
By a Youth of eleven years. 


Stretched on a bed of straw, 

The dying drunkard’s laid, 

And every one that’s standing by, 
Murmurs, “I think he’s dead.” ~ 


His wife and children stand 

In tears around his bed, 

And each one murmurs to himself, 
“ The drunken father’s dead!” 


Again he opes his eyes— 
Again he gasps for breath— 
But now the struggle all is o’er, 
His eyes are closed in death! 


His wife and children now, 

Are cast upon their friends, 
Her husband, and their father’s 
Gone, where misery never ends. 


eee 


THE MOTHERLESS. 


You’re weary, precious ones! your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide; 

Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ; 

Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim?— 

Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name! 


F. B. M. 





Tis time to say your evening hymn 
My youngest infant dove! 

Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ! 

Cling, as you used to cling to her 
Who sings the angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds! the accustomed strain; 
Come, warble loud and clear ; 

Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You're sobbing in my ear! 

Good night—go say the prayer she taught 
Beside your little bed; 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead! 


A father’s hand your course may guide, 
Amid the thorns of life ; 

His care protect those shrinking plants, 
That dread the storms of strife : 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like the mother write ? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul ? 


Dear, smitten flock! Good night! 
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